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“AMERICAN FICTION. 


A prominent Pennsylvania newspaper recently 
published a long criticism of nearly a score of 
new novels. The first part of the article was 
devoted to translations and reprints of English 
works, and then the writer says: “The rest are 
American” (naming half a dozen )— ‘all pretty 
trashy.” This is a severe criticism, but can 
any one say that it iswholly unjust? Is it not 
a fact that, with very, very few exceptions, 
American novels are trashy? Let any one 
make up a list of the novels that he regards as 
really good, and how many of them will be 
books written by American authors? The great 
majority of them, possibly all, will be English, 
with a few translations from the German or 
French. Go to any public library and ask what 
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novels are most frequently sought, and you will 
undoubtedly find that those, having the largest. 
circles of readers are books by English authors. 

Why is this so? Must we, as Americans,. 
acknowledge that our country cannot produce 
writers who will rank with those of England ? 
Humiliating as such a thought iay be, there 
seems to be no other conclusion at which to 
arrive. Butisit so? The periodical literature 
of America is far superior to that of England, 
showing that there are minds as bright and pens. 
as facile in this country as can be found any- 
where on the face of the globe. Why, then, is. 
it that these writers content themselves with 
short sketches, when their work proves them 
capable of producing something more lasting in 
its nature? The advocates of international 
copyright will tell us that the whole matter 
resolves itself into a question of dollars and 
cents; that the American people want to read, 
but they want to get their reading matter as 
cheaply as possible ; and that publishers cannot 
afford to pay for good work of American pro- 
duction when they can reprint as many foreign 
works as they wish without paying anything for 
the material used. They say that a writer will 
receive considerably more money for newspaper 
sketches than he could get for the same amount 
of work in a more substantial form. 

This may be partially true, but it is not the 
whole reason for the existing state of affairs. 
Certain American writers do make a large 
amount of money out of the books they write, 
such as they are. Any newsdealer will tell you 
that the American writer of whose productions 
the largest number is sold is a young woman 
who grinds out (I use the words advisedly ) an 
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enormous amount of matter. There is nothing 
to commend her works. She constantly uses 
words incorrectly, she can scarcely write a 
grammatical sentence, and as an inducement to 
purchasers the illuminated covers of her books 
are embellished with portraits of the writer. 
The contents of these books are the trashiest 
sort of trash, and yet her readers are numbered 
by the thousands. But is she to be blamed? 
She is merely furnishing the people with what 
they want: for they want it, or they would not 
buy it. The people themselves are largely to 
blame for the lack of American novelists, but, 
at the same time, the writers are not entirely 
free from criticism on this score. 

The great popularity of modern English 
novelists is due to the fact that they touch a 
responsive chord in the hearts of their readers. 
They deal with the every-day affairs of life in 
a manner that makes their work true to nature. 
One of the prettiest stories I remember having 
read (it was an American one, too) was simply 
a plain narrative of life in a little country town. 
But it was natural: the characters seemed real, 
live human beings, and the reader seemed to 
feel that he was living among these people, that 
he knew them personally, and that he was per- 
fectly acquainted with the occurrences related. 
If American writers will give us work like this, 
work such as the English authors turn out, — 
and they can do it,—there will be no more 
deploring the fact that there are no American 
writers of fiction. 

The lack of international copyright may have 
something to do with the matter, but the chief 
fault is to be divided between the writers and 
the great mass of the reading public. Let those 
who write give the people what they want, and 
in doing so the tone of the work can be raised 
gradually to a higher plane, so that the people 
will be lifted up with it, anda taste for literature 
of a higher class will be cultivated in them. 

Dan. W. Nead. 


HARRISBURG, Penn. 
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“BELLE BREMER.” 


“Wytch Eim” is the unique title of a volume of 
poems by “ Belle Bremer,” soon to be issued by C. 
W. Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. “Belle Bremer,” 
a familiar name to readers of verse in Peterson’s 


Magazine, and in other magazines and newspapers 
in the East, West, and South, is the pen-name of 
Mrs. M. Swafford, of Terre Haute, Ind. Mrs. 
Swafford belongs to the group of poets of the 
Wabash valley who have done so much toward 
making the literary atmosphere for which Indiana 
is rapidly becoming known. 

Like most of the group, Mrs. Swafford is a native 
of Indiana, and by education, environment, and 
primary attachments she is an Indiana poet. Yet 
she calls herself semi-Southern, because of her Vir- 
ginian parentage and her own yearly temporary 
home in the South. She spends her winters at 
Huntsville, Ala., a noted health resort, where much 
of her poetical work has been done. Her poems 
have appeared in the 4é/anta Constitution and other 
papers of the South, and among her most warmly- 
esteemed Southern literary friends was the late 
Henry W. Grady. 

As a poet, Mrs. Swafford belongs to the roman- 
tic, rather than to the esthetic, school, though her 
verse is characterized by melody and a noticeably 
artistic treatment. Her muse, however, is pre- 
eminently heroic and ideal, as her subjects almost 
invariably indicate. She writes of “The Norse 
King,” “ The Haunted Battlefield,” “ The Hesperi- 
des,” “ When My Ship Comes In,” and other like 
matters, which appeal irresistibly to the imagination 
of the reader. The cheerful, hopeful tone of these 
poems, made more effective by an underlying 
pathos, is a pleasing contrast to the melancholy 
which mars the work of so many modern verse- 
makers. 

Mrs. Swafford is the wife of a prominent physi- 
cian in Terre Haute. Personally, she is a frail 
little brunette, whose deep, dark eyes scarcely be- 
tray an affliction which greatly impaires their vision 
and makes their possessor much of the time unable 
to read or write. M. E. Cardwill. 

New Atsany, Ind. 

~? 


CADMEAN BUCKET-SHOPS. 





A paragraph has been going the rounds of the 
newspapers, — and, after all, it is a paragraph of 
some interest, —to the effect that acertain gifted 
young woman, who writes verse that is acceptable 
to the magazines, and who has published two 
volumes of poetry, has cast up her accounts to 
find that her annual income from all rhyme-and- 
metre sources amounts to less than $500. 

I know of more than one young lady who is glad 
to live on less than $10 a week; but then, a poor 
school-teacher at $40 a month, and teaching but 
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nine months in the year, is not to be considered, 
perhaps, in the company of an actual live female 
poet. A young lady who teaches at $2 a day, 
twenty days a month the year round, receives just 
$480 as her annual salary. This is not enough, 
not half enough, but I do not see the newspapers 
saying much about it. My opinion is—and I 
greedily offer it for whatever it will command— 
that school-teaching is a more important and valu- 
able work than writing average magazine verses, 
even if the average is reasonably high. 

In the same paragraph above mentioned we are 
told that an“eminent biographer spent nearly 
three years compiling a work” which 
“dealt with a great subject and a great epoch,” 
and that for this work when published the author 
received just $682. That was about $227.33 a 
year ; say $300 a year, and be liberal. Now, that 
looks worse than in the poet’s case; but let us 
inquire a little. Who employed this “eminent 
biographer” to write that heavy book? If any 
publisher engaged him, the “eminent biographer” 
owed it to himself and his family, if he had one, to 
know just what the publisher was to pay him for 
said work. No man has sense enough to be an 
eminent sign painter, not to mention biography, 
who is willing to risk three years of his life on 
mere chance. 

Formerly, it was generally understood that an 
author was a fool in the matter of business tact. 
It would seem that this understanding need not be 
greatly revised, even now, if writers have not found 
out that the way to make a living with the pen is to 
use it, just as the carpenter uses plane and chisel, for 
so much a day, or for so much a piece, or for so 
much a job. If a young lady writes poetry and 
offers it for cash at the publisher's counter, she 
may soon calculate to a fraction just how much 
spinning verse will bring her during a year. If she 
has sense enough to keep out of the fire, she will 
then know whether or not she wishes to versify for 
a livelihood. Suppose, for instance, that every good 
magazine in the United States should be foolish 
enough to print one poem of average length each 
month from Miss So-and-so. We will say that 
this means six poems a month, the year round, and 
that the editor checks her an average of $15— and 
that’s mighty high, let me hurry to say —for each 
poem. She receives $90 the month; but how long 
would she last at that rate? In one year she would 
set afloat seventy-two poems! That year would 
be her last, or, if she went over into the next, it 
would be as a jaded supernumerary. 

People who write poetry may as well know that 


there’s no way of getting big money out of it. 

But with making prose it is different. Here you 
get into the region of practical business, and the 
man who would write a three-year job of biography, 
unless it were an exceptional case, and he were his 
own publisher, would be a pretty “soft snap” for 
somebody — that is, if he proposed to make money 
off the work by letting somebody take it on the 
ten per cent. royalty plan. Ah! that glorious 
royalty plan! ‘There’s where they get you, my 
soft-headed believer in the star of your luck. 
Permit me to inquire how you expect to make 
money out of your work if it is not salable? If a 
publisher, with years of study and experience in 
his business is not willing to risk his money on 
your book, what hope have you? Oh, but he will 
take all risks and publish my book, giving me ten 
per cent. of the gross sales, you quickly and glee- 
fully answer. Well, let me kindly tell you that 
you are afool. You have, we will say, spent three 
years on a biography. What has it cost you to live 
through those three years? Set the amount, what- 
ever it is, down in the debit column of your 
account. Say, to take a minimum instance, that 
it is $500 a year; that would make the three years 
$1,500. Now, has your labor been worth the hire 
of anaverage clerk? Set it down at $1,500 a year, 
and you have another debt of $4,500 for the three 
years. Here, then, is a total debit of $6,000. Now 
for the credit column. Let me pause to remark to 
you that the $682, mentioned in the newspaper 
paragraph, must be taken as an exceptionally large 
sum to be realized from royalties on the sales of a 
book of biography, or of anything else. Very few 
authors can truthfully say: “That book brought 
me $682 as my royalty.” A few books, but 
precious few, do much better. Moreover, you 
never will write one of these chance few. Your 
book will fall below the $682, just as sure as you 
set it adrift on thes“ royalty” plan —the glorious 
lottery, royalty plan! But say you squeeze up to 
$682; then make your balance: $6,000 — $682 = 
$5,318 on the wrong side of the ledger! Youmight 
just as well have spent your money and time buy- 
ing lottery tickets, and you know it. 

I see you scratch your “bloomin’ thick head,” as 
my friend, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, would express it, 
and then you remark that the publishers appear to 
be a thriving set, if you please. Aye, that are they, 
a thriving set, and it is your sort of folk that 
afford them the means to thrive by. Why should 
they not thrive, so long as they administer on the 
estates of living men and women? You go to a 
fellow and hand him your manuscript, which is 
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property representing three years of faithful and 
cunning labor, and say to him: “ Here, take this, 
publish it, seH it, keep your own books in your 
own way, do business as you like, and send me ten 
per cent. of the gross income.” Pause a moment 
and use your knowledge of men. How often is it 
the case that any man or firm of men can be 
trusted absolutely in a transaction where there is 
no possible, or at best probable, way of detecting 
fraud? Once in a great while a book leaps all 
bounds to such a distance that there’s no hiding 
facts, and then see how the publisher blows! 
“Sixtieth edition!” is pasted over every bulletin- 
board in the world. 

It is a strange thing to me, and it grows more 
inexplicable day by day, that authors will not make 
a business of their vocation. A few of us have 
made a business of it and have succeeded; but not 
by the royalty plan, my friends; not by the glor- 
ious bucket-shop lottery, three-card-monte royalty 
plan, I tell you! 

How does the average successful author make 
money by his vocation? By knowing what is mar- 
ketable, making what is marketable, and selling it 
for cash. The man who persists in writing a 
three-year biography without knowing beforehand 
just what it is going to bring him is not a profes- 
sional author; he is an optimistic amateur. The 
young woman who sets forth into life purposing to 
live ,by writing verse has chosen a very pretty pro- 
fession, but she'll have to work harder than a wash- 
erwoman, and court a much narrower eeonomy. 

Not long ago some one compared law and 
authorship, to the latter’s disadvantage as a paying 
profession. I know a humble author, not very 
famous and by no means great, who lives in a 
thriving country town. Not long ago he could 
have had the office of Judge of the Circuit Court. 
The salary is $2,500 a year.. The author refused it, 
because he was making more than that salary with 
his pen. The best lawyers of the town scrambled 
together for the office. Ergo, the author was doing 
better than the lawyers. But this author knows 
his business and follows it, as a thoughtful, honest, 
earnest business man who manufactures market- 
able wares knows their value, and sells them for 
spot cash, leaving the “royalties” on possible 
futures entirely out of the consideration. Again, I 
know an author who erstwhile was a successful 
lawyer. Somehow, he discovered that he could 
write pretty fair “stories and things”; so, taking 
counsel of himself, he quit the law and hung out 
his sign as an author. Into his literary den he 
took the same common-sense business methods 


that had prevailed in his law office. To-day he is 
making more than twice as much money ‘with his 
pen as he ever made as a successful lawyer. But 
never forget that his income’is not from book roy- 
alties doled out to him through the window of a 
literary bucket-shop. He has tried royalties, to be 
sure he has; he has “ bucked against the tiger” in 
the gilded Cadmean saloons, where the mild-man- 
nered dealer raked down his “stacks ” with a bland 
smile, and a “ hope that it would soon be better; sales 
are slow just now,” and stuff of that sort. A little 
experience in that line was valuable, for it suggested 
a good many things. “If my manuscripts are'worth 
printing, they surely have a cash value,” said this 
author to himself one day. “I will look into the 
details of this matter.” Forthwith he began to 
beat abgut for his cue; nor was he long in finding it. 
He examined the lay of the field and noted the 
currents ; not to cater, but to put himself in touch 
with the deepest and most pervading temper of his 
time. “Iam a man,” said he; “I will play upon 
the hearts of men.” Was he different from the 
lawyer, the politician, the preacher, in this? “I 
will play upon the hearts of men at so many dol- 
lars a play. No dollars, no play. Many dollars, 
much play.” This determination reached, he set to 
work in all conscience and with vigorous earnest- 
ness to make good, strong, durable, and attractive 
wares. These made, he weighed and judged them. 
He put his imagination and his self-conceit in his. 
table drawer, and locked it fast while he was valving 
his productions. Imagination is good while you are 
writing a story or a poem, but it is mightily in the 
way when you come to making estimates. 

I wish to remark, just here, that for one author 
who has for ten consecutive years drawn from his 
publisher, on royalties alone, $1,000 a year, there 
are five hundred who during the same period have 
not drawn an average of $200 a year. Moreover, I 
venture the assertion that there are not to-day in 
the United States ten authors, not connected per- 
sonally with publishing houses, who for the past 
ten years have drawn $2,000 a year in royalties on 
books, or who will draw that much yearly for the 
next ten years on royalties. Of course, I do not 
here speak of those who write school books, or of 
the writers of religious. works. I know nothing 
about those special workmen. 

On the other hand, there are hundreds of persons 
in the United States who regularly make more than 
twice $2,000 a year from their literary work. They 
are as happy and contented as lawyers, or doctors 
or college professors, or preachers, or politicians, 
and on the average quite as well paid. These men 
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and women do not gamble on “futures” in dispos- 
ing of their manuscripts ; they simply know how to 
produce marketable pages and how to sell them 
for cash. Nor are they mere literary hacks; they 
are makers of sound and seasonable stuff, demanded 
by consumers thereof. These producers make up 
the array of successful authors — men and women 
who serve genius with common sense, and are 
too honest with themselves to depend on literary 
chance margins for their income. 

Why should a book be published ona plan differ- 
ent from that on which a newspaper or a magazine 
is published? When a publisher proposes to issue 
a magazine, he buys the matter, pays for it, and 
takes the risk. So with newspaper publishing. If 
I carry my book manuscript to a publisher and say : 
“Here, what is this worth?” he will offer me some- 
thing or nothing for it. If what he offers is not 
enough, and I can get no more for it otherwhere, I 
must either accept the situation or quit the busi- 
ness of authorship. The publisher is not to blame, 
noram I. But if the man in the chair say to me: 
“ My dear sir, we do not buy manuscripts outright ; 
we publish on the royalty plan. We will print your 
book at our expense and take all the risk, if you 
will agree to accept ten per cent. of the money from 
sales.” When he says that, I look at him askance. 
“My dear sir,” say I, “couldn’t you at least offer 
me for my manuscript what it will cost you to 
print and publish it. Surely you expect me to 
realize that much out of it, don’t you? If I’m not 
going to make that much out of it, surely it is not 
worth your while to indulge the venture! ” 

Here, in America, of all places in the world the 
most infested with book readers, authors of books 
ought to flourish. Publishers flourish —put that 
in your note-book; they make money out of some- 
body’s little manuscripts, that’s plain. It is little 
worth while, however, to whine at publishers or to 
swear atthem. The fact is, they are a set of good 
business men, in the trade for the money there is in 
it, and they are not looking out for the author’s 
especial benefit. They take it for granted that 
authors are quite able to look out for themselves. 
Well, why should not publishers assume that 
authors have common sense? 

What would be thought of a financier who should 
send his money to a man, or to a set of men, whom 
he had never seen, and say to them: “ Here, take 
my fortune, use it as you like, keep your own 
books, have absolute control and absolute power to 
manipulate returns, send me ten per cent. of what 
is realized,” and who should then sit down and 
expect to realize anything but bankruptcy ? 


And yet this is the sort of business that authors 
are doing when they embark in the royalty trade. 
What is the use to cry, “Oh, but publishers are 
honest!” Doubtless they are just as honest as 
other men. The question is: Is it in accordance 
with sound business principles for the author to 
trust everything to the publishers? Would the 
publishers trust authors to the same extent? No, 
indeed. 

In conclusion, let me say that if any reader of 
this paper will take the pains to inform himself in 
the matter, he will find out that the successful 
authors—the happy and prosperous professional 
few —are the ones who, either through native 
shrewdness or by accident, have discovered that the 
word royalty covers a multitude of sins, whether 
applied to a sovereign or to a writer’s income. — 
Maurice Thompson, in America. 
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SOME BROOKLYN AUTHORS. 


It would be difficult to state with perfect accuracy 
just when Brooklyn was first discovered to be a com- 
fortable locality for authors and people engaged in 
a literary occupation. The town, of course, has 
never been a modern Athens; nor has it had the 
attraction for men and women of letters that a 
centre with large colleges, learned faculties of 
scholars, conspicuous publishing houses, and the 
cultivated element in society will hold out. Asa 
desirable place of residence it has been selected 
chiefly, very likely, because life can be sustained on 
less in its midst and vicinity than in New York. 
Just as in the pleasant and humorous days of Sid- 
ney Smith, when literature was said to be cultivated 
in Edinburgh on a little oatmeal, it is usually nec- 
essary for the author and writer to consider the 
question of ways and means, and adjust himself the 
best he can to his environment. 

Just now it cannot be claimed that Brooklyn has 
an over supply of authors whose fame, as Shake- 
speare expressed it, “ encircles this orb’’; but such 


‘as they are they make a respectable showing. A 


good many of them are women, who manage to know 
one another and keep up some sort of intimacy 
through afternoon receptions or clubs of various 
pretensions. The men, however, are kept so busy 
most of the time that they never make acquain- 
tances, and seldom see any part of the town beyond 
their workshop windows. “ Marion Harland” 
(Mrs. Terhune), the most prosperous and the 
widest read among the women authors, lives at No. 
157 South Ninth street, in a home that has been 
often described. Her daughter, Christine Terhune 
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Herrick, who also has become a writer of books, 
lives in Driggs street. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
whose promotion to the editorship of Harfer’s 
Bazar by the Harpers within the last two years 
has made her conspicuous among the ladies, lives 
in Penn street. Edna Dean Proctor and Laura 
Holloway Longford reside at No. 181 Schermer- 
horn street. ‘Olive Thorne” (Mrs. Harriet M. 
Miller ) lives and studies bird life in Albert apart- 
ments, Green avenue. Ella Rodman Church, who 
began her contributions to the leading magazines 
more than thirty years ago, lives, or did live until re- 
cently, at No. 294 Henry street. Besides all these, 
“Eleanor Kirk” (Mrs. Ames ) makes the city her 
place of residence, and Grace Denis Litchfield, 
Anna Katharine Greene, Alice Wellington Rollins, 
Mary B. Dodge, and Helen Campbell used to live 
here not a great while since. 

Conspicuous among the men, recognized authors, 
who have their homes in this city are Will Carleton, 
living in Greene avenue, and William Hamilton 
Gibson, an artist of distinguished repute as well as 
an instructive author. The latter lives at No. 132 
Lincoln place, where he experiments in a back yard 
in horticulture. His studio and study in one, at the 
top of the house, is said to be a very interesting re- 
treat. It was located for many years—until last 
year, in fact—in the building of the Long Island 
Safe Deposit Company in Montague street. George 
Cary Eggleston, one of the readers for the Harpers 
and an industrious writer, has lived a long while in 
Greene avenue. David Ker, who has travelled as 
far and wide, over, about, and around this planet as 
any man living, passes a-portion of every year in 
lodgings in Adelphi street, near DeKalb avenue. 
Alfred R. Calhoun, the novelist, lives in the neigh- 
borhood of Prospect Park. R. R. Bowker lives on 
Ryerson street. John W. Chadwick is one of the 
old residents in Carlton avenue. The number of 
his house is 626, where he is usually to be found at 
work. Washington Ford and Paul C. Ford, who 
write on subjects connected with American history, 
reside at No. 97 Clark street. Moncure D. Conway 
lived at No. 62 in the same street a few years ago. 
He now makes London his headquarters. Barnett 
Phillips, who is the literary editor of the Vew York 
Times, as well as a magazine writer and bookmaker, 
has his home in Troy avenue. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, better known as an author a dozen years 
ago than now, lives at No. 123 Henry street. 
Clarence W. Bowen, a recognized authority on 
American history of the colonial period and the 
author of an excellent article last year in the Cen- 
tury on Washington’s inauguration, lives at No. 50 


Willow street. John Bach McMaster lives on the 
Heights within a stone’s-throw of City Hall. A 
larger list of authors and men engaged in literary 
work who are more or less known should include 
the names of Professor Franklin Hooper, Lyman 
Abbott, L. P. Brockett, W. F. G. Shanks, and J. 
Ranken Towse.—F. B&. Stanford, in Brooklyn Citizen. 
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JOURNALISM VERSUS LITERATURE. 


To one who has acquired the trained newspaper 
man’s habits of close observation it seems strange 
that so many young men just graduated from col- 
lege should deem themselves well qualified for jour- 
nalism because they know how to write. It betrays 
a singular lack of perceptive faculty in these young 
men that they can read the newspapers without 
being forcibly impressed with the anti-literary 
nature of newspaper work. I dismiss the fact that 
the main business of a newspaper is with politics, 
which cannot by any stretch of fancy be pictured 
as a topic inspiring to the literary gift, as displayed 
by such men as Hawthorne, Poe, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Guy de Maupassant; men whose 
tenor of thought and manner of speech are dis- 
tinctly literary. It is needless to insist here upon 
the great truth that the only road to eminence in 
the newspaper profession starts from the desk of 
the local political news reporter, and leads thence 
by way of the State capital and Washington to the 
closet of the leader-writer. It would be well if the 
youth who aspires to journalistic honors — such as 
they are —knew this; for it would often prevent 
the dry-goods trade and the pork business from 
being robbed of useful men. But it is not to be 
expected that the boy who comes from a university 
with a certificate of high scholarship and the 
cacoethes scribendi can be made to understand that. 
It seems to me much more feasible to inform him 
that journalism is not a literary calling, but that it 
is distinctly opposed to the fruition of literary 
hopes. 

"The fact that there is very little really good 
writing to be found in the news columns of the 
great daily newspapers must have struck all observ- 
ant persons; and doubtless many have wondered 
why it is so. Scores of bright and talented young 
college graduates enter the newspaper business. Is 
it possible that none of them have a talent for 
writing? Not atall. Many of them have valuable 
literary gifts, which, under proper encouragement, 
would yield good results. I know some newspaper 
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reporters who find time to write for magazines, and 
who produce admirable matter. John R. Spears 
who wrote those fine stories, “ A Sailor Called the 
Parson” and “The Port of Missing Ships,” for 
Scribner’s, John J. A’Becket, Harold Frederic, 
Richard Harding Davis, and others whose literary 
work has found its way into the magazines, occur 
to me as reporters who have not permitted their 
literary abilities to languish. They write stories 
well, however, in spite of their being reporters, not 
because of it. I call to mind other cases of men 
who showed fine literary gifts, went into journalism, 
and now sound the old chords no more. Why is 
daily newspaper work so antagonistic to literary 
writing? Perhaps an answer was most pointedly 
given by the city editor of a prominent New York 
paper to a young seeker after journalistic distinc- 
tion, who said to him: “Mr. , I have dis- 
tinctly literary aspirations.” “Indeed!” was the 
reply. “Well, for the present you will confine 
your literary aspirations to the east-side police 
stations.” The significance of this reply lay in the 
fact that it bound the young man down to the 
writing of bare and unadorned statements. This 
is what makes it impossible for the news writer to 
do work which has a literary flavor. He may, 
indeed, cultivate a purity of diction equal to that 
of Poe, and he may state his facts with a directness 
and a simplicity not surpassed by John Bunyan; 
but the principal charms and graces of style are 
denied him. The reporter is not permitted to 
indulge in any of those graceful reflections or gen- 
eralizations which are so important a factor in liter. 
ary work. Comments, expressions of opinion, and 
generalizations are reserved for the editorial page, 
where the leader-writer may employ them with all 
his skill in elegant dissertation on the moral turpi- 
tude of the opposing party’s candidate for the 
mayoralty or the grinding burden of the tariff on 
imported -cabbages. Secondly, the very things 
which are most inspiring to the literary: worker are 
nine times out of ten not worth a pinch of snuff 
from a newspaper point of view. Let us suppose 
the case of a wholly unexperienced reporter, who 
has just graduated from college, who is a really 
fine writer, but who knows nothing about the require- 
ments of a newspaper. He is sent out to confine 
his literary aspirations to the east-side police sta- 
tions, and he runs across a pathetic story of a lost 
child. Let us suppose that, without consulting the 
night city editor, on his return to the office he sits 
down and writes a touching picture of the unhappy 
little wanderer, lays it on the copy-reader’s 
desk, and goes home. The next morning he 
picks up his paper, and after a long search for 


his fine article finds this in an obscure corner: — 

ANOTHER CHAMPION FAsTER. —Officer Dugan, of the 
Oak-street police, found little Johnny Brown, aged four, of 
32 Cherry street, standing in a snow drift up to his waist last 
night at Chambers street and New Bowery. The child was cry, 
ing bitterly, and he said he had not eaten anything since the 
day before yesterday. Officer Dugan treated him to a supper of 
bread and milk, and took him to the station-house, where he 
was claimed later by his mother, who had just recovered from a 
debauch. The case will be reported to Mr. Gerry’s society 
to-day. 

“Old hands” in the newspaper business will, of 
course, note that this story is not worth a line from 
a professional point of view, and would not get into 
type at all, but it serves my purpose as an illustra- 
tion. 

And now let me speak of another cause which 
operates against literary writing in the papers, 
Reporters are brought face to face daily with all 
that is most significant in human life; but it is a 
sad truth that the public would rather read about 
crimes and casualties than about happy homes and 
fraternal love. The reporter is, therefore, con- 
stantly brought into a professional attitude towards 
poverty, suffering, crime, and violent death. His 
nerves must be steeled to face the study of these 
things with coolness and keen observation. When 
men and women are struggling to escape from the 
top story of a burning building, the ideal reporter 
will never lose his self-command, but will take note 
mentally of all the details of the scene in order 
that he may reproduce them later on in a few mat- 
ter-of-fact lines. It is pretty difficult to shock an 
old reporter. More than half of the keenest and 
most talented reporters drift into a semi-humorous 
style of writing. The paragraph about the lost 
child, in the hands of the majority of the “star” 
reporters of the daily press, would come out some- 
thing like this :— 

Johnny Brown, age four, of 32 Cherry street, has a first 
mortgage on the future record as a boss faster. Officer Dugan, 
of the Oak-street station, found Johnny planted up to his middle 
in a snow drift last night down in Chambers street. The infant 
Tanner wept copiously, and vowed that he had not had a feed 
since Tuesday. Officer Dugan filled Johnny up with bread and 
milk, and took him to the station-house, where Mrs. Brown soon 
arrived with a slice of bread and butter in one hand and a skate- 


Mrs. Brown had been having a bout with 


strap in the other. 
The S.. P.-C. C. 


old John Barleycorn, with the usual results. 
will take care of her to-day. 


I am aware that this is a sorry style, but it is a 
fair reproduction, of the sort of thing that crowds 
the columns of the daily newspapers. Let no 
young man who has literary desires imagine that 
such writing is done by the uneducated members of 
the press. .The bright young college graduate, who 
has learned the excellence of a sound English style, 
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is quite as likely to drift into that style of writing 
as any one else. He is as susceptible to the influ- 
ences of the newspaper life as any other man, 
Therefore, I advise boys who wish to make their 
marks as literary workers to let daily journalism 
alone. It is the poorest training in the world for a 
literary lifee—W. F. Henderson, in Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 





REV, ©..E. HALE. 


Edward Everett Hale is a Boston man, but he 
belongs by virtue of his work to the whole country, 
indeed to the world. The main impression one 
receives on meeting Mr. Hale is of his great 
strength. Physical strength shows itself in the 
large frame, the quick motions, the powerful hands 
and arms. Mental and moral strength look out 
from the clear, keen, steady eyes, the firm and 
strongly-cut features, and are evident in the very 
tones of his voice. It is a pleasure to talk with 
him, there is something so breezy about his man- 
ner. I was somewhat tired when I saw him, and 
the meeting had much the same effect on me that a 
fresh breeze straight from the ocean would have on 
a sultry day. Not a word was wasted; Dr. Hale 
evidently had no time to sit down and talk about 
himself, though he does have time to take the 
kindliest interest in every one with whom he comes 
in contact. Edward Everett Hale was born in Bos- 
ton, April 3, 1822, and has passed a large part of 
his life there. His father was the Hon. Nathan 
Hale, who did a great deal of work when the first 
railroads in the vicinity were surveyed and laid out, 
and who had charge of important financial matters. 
Captain Nathan Hale, the patriot, was his great- 
uncle, and Edward Everett, the statesman and 
orator, was his uncle. His mother, Sarah Preston 
Everett, was the daughter of a clergyman, and a 
great lover of books. His father was a scholarly 
man, who at one time fitted boys for college, and 
so the youth grew up in an atmosphere where 
learning was loved for its own sake. He accom- 
panied his brothers and sisters to school almost as 
soon as he could walk, and at the age of six began 
to learn a little from a Latin primer, and kept up 
the study until he entered the Boston Latin School. 
Here he did five years’ work in four, and graduated, 
entering Harvard College when only thirteen years 
old. ‘‘Manly sports” had not such a hold in col- 
leges then as now, but the youngster played cricket 
with enthusiasm, and walked much during kis col- 
lege career. Josiah Quincy was then president of 
Harvard College, and Edward Tyrrell Channing 


was teacher of English. His instruction was inval- 
uable to the young student. Dr. Joseph Lovering 
taught him physics, and Dr. Peirce mathematics. 
Under Longfellow he studied German, and under 
Pietro Bacchi, an Italian refugee, the Italian lan- 
guage and literature. Young Hale also kept up 
the classics, astronomy, chemistry, and botany, for 
the study of which he had a garden of his own. 
At home he had the advantages of the brightest 
and best society, for the Hale homestead was a 
hospitable one. Daniel Webster was a family 
friend, and among the young and old who came 
were James Russell Lowell, William Story, and the 
Sumners. 

Edward Everett Hale graduated from Harvard 
with honors at seventeen. It was in this year, 
1839, that class day, which has since continued to 
gladden the hearts of all Harvard seniors and their 
friends, was instituted. Directly after his gradua- 
tion the young man returned to the Latin school to 
teach and to prepare for the ministry. He now 
began the study of Hebrew. Hisspare time was em- 
ployed in all sorts of work on his father’s paper, the 
Advertiser. He could fill a vacancy in any depart- 
ment —set type, keep the books, report, or write 
leaders. The work done at this time was the only 
theological preparation he ever had, but after two 
years of it he was licensed to preach for a year, 
during which he supplied various pulpits, remaining 
in Washington one whole winter, and making many 
friends. Dr. Hale says now: “ Any average doctor 
of divinity would say that this was a very prepos- 
terous course of preparation for the modern pulpit, 
for the general drift of modern habit in America 
almost compels young men of college training to 
follow it up by three years more of scholastic life at 
a theological school, if they mean to be preachers. 
Perhaps they are exactly the persons who need to 
look at life more in the active relations. However 
this may be, the six months’ training which has 
proved of most value was spent as the hard-work- 
ing private secretary of my father, who was then en- 
gaged in Pennsylvania in important work regarding 
railroads and canals, bearing on the resumption of 
payment of the interest on the Pennsylvania debt.” 
At the close of the year’s work as a supply he was 
ordained pastor of a new church in Worcester, 
Mass. Here he met Frederick Greenleaf, the origi- 
nal of Harry Wadsworth in “Ten Times One is 
Ten,” and many other young men, who must have 
received great help from his strong, practical minis- 
try. “Active work for the improvement of the 
people around him” was his watch-word, and he 
lived up.to it. While in Worcester he married 
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Miss Perkins, of Hartford. After ten years in 
Worcester, Dr. Hale was called to the pastorate of 
the South Congregational Church of Boston, of 
which he is still pastor. When the war began, his 
church work became of secondary importance in 
his eyes. In 1860 he joined Salignac’s drill corps, 
and in less than a year he was an officer in it. His 
church, too, gave itself up to all kinds of work for 
the cause. In 1869 Dr. Hale became editor of a 
magazine called O/d and New, which was published 
by the Unitarian conference, and which, after six 
years, was united with Scrzbner’s Magazine. In 
1870 the editor was persuaded to write a story of 
the life of Frederick Greenleaf as a serial for 
the magazine. He did so, and the result was his 
best-known book, called “Ten Times One Is 
Ten.” 

As a result, there are “Ten Times One Clubs,” 
“Wadsworth Clubs,” and “Lend a Hand Clubs” 
everywhere. The members wear as badges tiny 
silver Maltese crosses, with the initials of “In His 
Name” engraved on them. In 1886 a magazine 
called Zend a Hand, devoted to the work of the 
clubs apd to all charitable and philanthropic work, 
was started, and Dr. Hale ~of all men the most 
fit— became its editor. Under its title is printed 
“A Record of Progress and Journal of Good Cit- 
izenship,” and it is fulfilling its purpose nobly. He 
has more patience to talk about his stories than 
about their author. Of his little book, “In His 
Name,” he said: “I wrote it as a Christmas story 
to be told to the young people of my church on 
Christmas day. It was not nearly as long as in its 
present form, and its delivery occupied only about 
twenty minutes. Afterward I visited Lyons, where 
the scene of the story is laid, and went over the 
whole ground which the priest went over, only not 
by the same roads. It is a study of the spot on 
the spot.” The book has been: translated into 
French, Italian, and German. Dr. Hale said, 
“The French toned it up a little, because it was n’t 
orthodox enough to suit fhem.” “My Double and 
How He Undid Me,” a very humorous sketch, was 
published originally in the A//antic. Dr. Hale said 
that when it appeared a Boston paper declared that 
it was ‘‘a very improbable story.” He laughed at 
the recollection, and it is no wonder, for that fact 
was self-evident, and needed not to be told. 
Indeed, Dr. Hale inclines to highly improbable 
stories, only some of them are so because the 
world is not ready for the reforms they outline. 
But probable or not, he succeeds by some occult 
magic in making them wonderfully real to the 
reader. “The Man Without a Country”. was writ- 


ten during the war. “as a contribution to the patri 
otic necessities of the times,” its author says. It was 
expected to appear anonymously, but by some mis- 
take the name was given. “The editor never read 
it before it was issued,” says Dr. Hale, “for at the 
time he was tramping in a Southern State with a 
musket over his shoulder.” The story has been 
translated into several languages, and has run 
through many editions. It was printed in German 
without the author’s name, and was afterward 
reprinted in an American paper, also anonymously. 
A friend of Dr. Hale’s says she found a German 
copy of it in a little country village on the Amazon. 
The story, by its large sale, did not a little to 
further the spread of patriotic feeling throughout 
the country.— Annie Lsabel Willis, in Brooklyn 
Citizen. 
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NEWSPAPERS AS LITERARY SCHOOLS. 


Every once in a while we hear talk of “An 
Authors’ School,” as if it required a few rudimen- 
tary lessons to become an author. Now, the fact 
is that there is no better graduating school to author- 
ship than the American newspaper. And the best 
proofs are the careers of some of our most widely- 
known authors to-day. Many of them have been 
developed in the newspaper office, while more are 
directly or indirectly connected with the daily 
papers. Lafcadio Hearn, for example, sprang from 
the office of the Mew Orleans Times-Democrat. 
Charles Dudley Warner is still editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant. Joel Chandler Harris is one of the 
editors of the Atlanta Constitution. Rudyard Kip- 
ling first wrote for the Indian papers, and spicily, 
too. Louise Chandler Moulton writes editorials and 
correspondence for the Boston Herald. Harold 
Frederic is the London correspondent of the’ Vew 
York Times. John Habberton is one of the edi- 
tors of the Mew York Herald. Some of George 
Parsons Lathrop’s best critical work was done on 
the Mew York Star. George Cary Eggleston is one 
of the editors of the Vew York World. Thomas 
Wharton is a staff editor of the Philadelphia Times. 
James Whitcomb Riley is with the /xdianapolis 
Fournal. Henry James for a long time did nothing 
but newspaper work ; and Bret Harte is still consid- 
ered one of the ‘‘ boys ” in the newspaper offices on 
the Pacific Coast. These are only a few instances, 
but they are sufficient to show how closely identified 
is the American newspaper with the work and suc- 
cess of many of our best known authors. — Edward 
W. Bok, in the Salt Lake Tribune. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


Suggestions from any source for the improve- 
ment of THE AUTHOR are always welcome, and 
will always be given careful consideration. 





Renewals of WRITER subscriptions may be 
sent with renewals of subscriptions for THE 
AuTHOR, whether they expire at the same time 
or not. 


The publisher of THE AUTHOR will send, 
postpaid, to any address any book or periodical 
that may be desired, on receipt of the publish- 
er’s advertised price. 


For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
THE WRITER and the irst bound volume of 
THE AUTHOR will be sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress. For two dollars more,—seven dollars 


in all,—a subscription for THE WRITER and 
THE AUTHOR for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 


“THE WRITER” FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE WRITER for November contains: 
‘“‘Fault-finding Writers,” by Robert Yulee 
Toombs; ‘“ * Unbusiness-like Methods’ of Edi- 
tors,” by Robert Grimshaw; “An Author’s 
Den,” by Eugene L. Didier; ‘“‘ The Compositor 
as Critic,” by William G. J. Perry; “ Writing 
for Sensational and Religious Papers,” by Nora 
Marble; “What Kind of Manuscripts Do 
Editors Prefer?” by Will P. Hopkins; “ New 
York Woman’s Press Club,” by Lula Jamison; 
and the usual departments, entitled “ Queries ” ; 
“The Scrap Basket”; “The Use and Misuse 
of Words”; “Book Reviews”; “Helpful 
Hints and Suggestions ”; “ Literary Articles in 
Periodicals” ; and ‘* News and Notes.” 


RENEWING “‘AUTHOR” SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


In consequence of the rule that subscriptions 
for THE AUTHOR must begin with the January 
number, all subscriptions expire with the 
number for December. Subscribers will help 
the publisher greatly if they will be prompt in 
sending in their renewal orders, with remit- 
tances for 1891. They may thus prevent the 
trouble consequent upon taking addresses off 
the mailing list and putting them onagain, and 
avoid delay in the receipt of their magazines. 
It is the invariable rule of both THE AUTHOR 
and THE WRITER to stop the magazines when 
subscriptions expire, unless a renewal order 
with remittance is receiVed. 

THE AUTHOR for 1891 will be as good as the 
support of subscribers shall enable the pub- 
lisher to make it. A large subscription list 
makes possible a good magazine. Subscribers 
will serve their own interests, therefore, as well 
as those of the publisher, by aiding in increas- 
ing the AUTHOR subscription list. Special 
offers to old subscribers who will send new 
names, together .with their own renewals, are 
made in the advertising pages, but the pub- 
lisher hopes that the interest taken by sub- 
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scribers in THE AUTHOR will be a more effec- 
tive inducement to them to aid in exténding its 
circulation wherever possible. It is most 
desirable that the magazine shall be enlarged to 
make room both for special features and for 
matter that is crowded out now for lack of 
space in which to print it. With the present 
subscription list enlargement is not feasible. If 
every present subscriber, however, will send the 
name of a new subscriber with his own renewal, 
the magazine will be doubled in size at once. 





> 


THOUGHTS ABOUT WRITING. 


I do not use a string to help me write or speak, 
but I must have its equivalent. I must have my 
paper, and pen, and pencil before me to set my 
thoughts flowing in such a form that they can be 
written continuously. There have been lawyers 
who could think out their whole argument in con- 
nected order without a single note. There are au- 
thors—and I think there are many—who can 
compose and finish off a poem or a story without 
writing a word of it until, when the proper time 
comes, they copy what they carry in their heads. 
Ihave been told that Sir Edwin Arnold thought 
out his beautiful “ Light of Asia” in that way. 

I find the great charm of writing consists in its 
surprises. When one is in the receptive attitude 
of mind, the thoughts which are sprung upon him, 
the images which flash through his consciousness, 
are a delight and an excitement. I am impatient 
of every hindrance in setting down my thoughts : of 
a pen that will not write, of ink that will not flow, 
of paper that will not receive the ink. And here 
let me pay the tribute which I owe to one of the 
humblest, but most serviceable, of my assistants, 
especially in poetical composition. Nothing seems 
more prosaic than the stylographic pen. It de- 
prives the hand-writing of its beauty and to some 
extent of its individual character. The brutal com- 
munism of the letters it forms covers the page it 
fills with the most uniformly uninteresting charac- 
ters. But, abuse it as much as you choose, there is 
nothing like it for the poet, for the imaginative 
writer. Many a fine flow of thought has been 
checked, perhaps arrested, by the ill behavior of a 
goose-quill. Many an idea has escaped while the 
author was dipping his pen in the inkstand. But 
with the stylographic pen, in the hands of one who 
knows how to care for it and how to use it, un- 
broken rhythms and harmonious cadences are the 
natural products of the unimpeded flow of the 


fluid which is the vehicle of the author’s thoughts 
and fancies. 

So much for my debt of gratitude to the humble 
stylographic pen. It does not furnish the proper 
medium for the correspondence of intimates, who 
wish to see as much of their friends’ personality as 
their handwriting can hold, — still less for the im- 
passioned interchange of sentiments between 
lovers; but in writing for the press its use is open 
to no objection. Its movement over the paper is 
like the flight of a swallow, while the quill pen, and 
the steel pen, and the gold pen are all taking short, 
laborious journeys, and stopping to drink every few 
minutes. 

A chief pleasure which the author of novels and 
stories experiences is that of becoming acquainted 
with the characters he draws. They are at first 
mere embryos, outlines of distinct personalities. 
By and by, if they have any organic cohesion, they 
begin to assert themselves. They can say and do 
such things; such and such other things they can- 
not and must not sayor do. Thestory-writer’s and 
playwriter’s danger is that they will get their char- 
acters mixed, and make A say what B ought to 
have said. The stronger his imaginative faculty, 
the less liable will the writer be to this fault; but 
not even Shakespeare’s power of throwing himself 
into his characters prevents many of his different 
personages from talking philosophy in the same 
strain and in a style common to them all. 

You will often observe that authors fall in love 
with the imaginary persons they describe, and that 
they bestow affectionate epithets upon them, which 
it may happen the reader does not consider in any 
way called for. This is a pleasure to which they 
have a right. Every author of a story is sur- 
rounded by a little family of ideal children, as dear 
to him, it may be, as are flesh and blood children to 
their parents. 

I take from the top shelf of the hospital depart- 
ment of my library, the section devoted to literary 
cripples, imbeciles, failures, foolish rhymesters, and 
silly eccentrics, one of the least conspicuous and 
most hopelessly feeble of the weak-minded popula- 
tion of that intellectual almshouse. I open it and 
look through its pages. It is a story. I have looked 
into it once before, on its first reception as*a gift 
from the author. I try to recall some of the names 
I see there; they mean nothing to me, but I ven- 
ture to say that the author cherishes them all, and 
cries over them as he did when he was writing their 
history. I put the book back among its dusty com- 
panions, and, sitting down in my reflective rocking- 
chair, think how others must forget, and how I 
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shall remember the company that gathered about 
this table. — Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the Novem- 
ber Atlantic. 
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QUERIES. 





No. 65. —I want to get acopy of a book called 
“ Practical Hints about Reporting, Editing, and 
Authorship,” said to be the first published work 
“‘of Richard Jefferies of later fame and knowledge 
of field and wood.” Can any reader of THE 
AUTHOR help me to it ? H. W. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Baker.— George M. Baker, the well-known 
writer of plays for amateurs, formerly with the firm 
of Lee & Shepard, died October 19, at his home at 
Barnstable, Mass., aged fifty-eight years. Although 
well known in Boston through his connection with 
the publishing business, it was as a dramatist that 
Mr. Baker won his greatest reputation. When a 
young man he wrote a farce, — “ Wanted, a Male 
‘Cook,” —-the success of which led to his writing a 
series of farces and dramas, the whole number be- 
ing seventy-nine. All these plays were immensely 
popular, when given by amateur societies of New 
England, and many of them are still given by 
theatrical companies. Among the best known of 
these are: “Above the Clouds,” “Among the 
Breakers,” “ Down by the Sea,” “Better Than 
Gold,”’ ‘‘ Nevada,” “ Rebecca’s Triumph,” “ Bread 
on the Waters,” and “Comrades and Messmates.” 
His last production was a three-act drama, written 
in the leisure moments of a fortnight. He was also 
the author of the novels, “ Running to Waste” and 
“ Something Better.” He was for a time a partner 
of Henry C. Barnabee, the comedian, and the two 
appeared together in the leading New England 
cities in lyceum entertainments. He was a native of 
Portland, Me., and was fifty-eight years old. In 
early life he removed to Boston, where his father 
became a well-known printer, and where the son 
quickly attached himself to the publishing trade by 
becoming a clerk. Later he started in the book busi- 
ness gn his own account, as a member of the firm 
of Mayhew & Baker. Twenty-eight years ago Mr. 
Baker entered the publishing house of Lee & Shep- 
ard, and there remained until a year ago last June. 
He was regarded by the firm as its most valuable 
assistant, its right-hand literary man, and one in 
whom it could and did place implicit confidence, as 
well as high personal esteem. Until six years ago 
the firm published Mr. Baker’s plays, but then dis- 


posed of that right to the firm of which the author’s 
brother, W. H. Baker, is at the head. In 1850 he 
was a member of the Aurora Dramatic Club, of 
which Dan Setchell and W. J. Le Moyne were 
members. He was also president of the Mercan- 
tile Association. Fanny Davenport made her first 
appearance in private theatricals with Mr. Baker, 
and Henry C. Barnabee and Julia Gaylord were 
associated with him at one time in Canadian 
theatrical work.— Zhe Theatre. 


Bell.—Clara Bell is the name of an English 
lady, who is best known in this country by her 
many translations, although she has done some 
original work as well. To distinguish her from the 
newspaper writer, “Clara Belle,” whose assump- 
tion of her name as a om de guerre is necessarily 
an annoyance, her publishers frequently announce 
the works as done by J/rs. Clara Bell. Of late 
years Messrs. Gottsberger, of New York, have 
published her translations from almost every Euro- 
pean language; Russian, Dutch, and Spanish, as 
well as German, French, and Italian, being familiar 
to her. The productions she values most are her 
scientific works, many of which she did for Pro- 
fessor Thistleton Dyer and other English botanists, 
and her translations for Professor Richter’s great 
work of the note-books of Leonardo da Vinci, 
until then unpublished. This had to be done from 
the original manuscripts in the cramped and minute 
handwriting of the great artist, all of which, to 
add to the difficulty, was written backward. Clara 
Bell is now about fifty years of age, and lives in 
London. Translating is the poorest-paid work 
there is in the entire round of letters — poorly paid 
as is all literary labor. Much translating has been 
done at a price little above the wage for copying, and 
for the great mass of the translating they require 
publishers have translators who are paid regular 
salaries. Mere translating is never a salable talent. 
The few who have been successful in translating 
owe their success to a good English style, which 
would have won success for original work, and still 
more to their skill in knowing what to translate. It 
is a rare and most unusual thing to know what works 
in one language will interest readers in another, 
and those who have this ability are well paid, not 
for translating, but for their success in bringing 
publishers salable books. In the absence of inter- 
national copyright, no guarantee exists that a 
given translation will not be earlier completed by 
other hands. In popular foreign books this not 
unfrequently takes place. — Book News. 


Boner.— John Henry Boner, a native of 
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Salem, N. C., but latterly a resident of New York 
City, has written poetry of high order. While 
living in Washington, D. C., Mr. Boner issued from 
the press of Brentano Brothers, in 1883, a volume 
of his verses, entitled “ Whispering Pines,” which 
received high commendation beyond the confines 
of North Carolina. Not very long since, the Cen- 
tury Magazine published, with felicitous pictorial 
illustration, a poem by Mr. Boner, entitled “ Poe’s 
Cottage at Fordham.” This poem possesses un- 
usual lyric force and beauty, and is largely endued 
with the weird spirit and subtle artistic harmony 
which characterized the numbers of that “ unhappy 
master ” whose genius and misfortunes it so strik- 
ingly commemorates. We will only add that since 
the death of Paul Hamilton Hayne, the South, at 
least, has among her littérateurs no one who wields 
as a letter writer so facile and graceful a pen as 
John H. Boner. How long will it be before 
North Carolina becomes sufficiently appreciative 
to recognize and reward literary merit at home? — 
North Carolina Intelligencer. 

Drummond. — Professor Henry Drummond, 
author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World” 
and “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” is a tall, 
nervous-looking blonde, between thirty-five and 
forty years old, with moustache and small side- 
whiskers, a thin, straight nose, and most remark- 
able eyes, set well back in his head, and so keen and 
earnest in expression that they could not belong to 
any ordinary man. “I never write unless I have 
something to say,” remarked the owner of the 
eyes, to the clerk with whom he was talking, in one 
of the New York bookstores. Professor Drum- 
mond was passing through New York on his way 
home to Scotland. —“ Zhe Lounger,” in the Critic. 

Elliott. — Perhaps no woman in Boston can lay 
greater claims to beauty and literary ability than 
Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott, the daughter of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and the writer of many charming 
stories. Born in the Hub, she wrote at an early 
age compositions that attracted the attention of 
her teacher. Mrs. Elliott is of medium height, and 
possesses a pair of sympathetic brown eyes that 
look out from a face full of expression, which is 
crowned by a glory of brown curly hair. In her 
youth Maude Howe was a peculiarly sensitive child, 
and early displayed an antagonism to mathematics. 
This is not at all strange, since mathematics and 
literature rarely go hand in hand, presumably from 
the fact that an imaginative mind can rarely be tied 
down to the practical. Romantic, joyous, and 
high-spirited, she sees her own traits personified in 
others. Accompanied by her mother, Maude 


Howe has been an extensive traveller in Eastern 
lands as well as in America. In 1887 she became 
the wife of Samuel Elliott, an English artist, and 
though regarded as one of the belles of Newport 
society, she has never neglected her literary work. 
She says, in speaking of her daily life, that the 
quiet morning hours produce the best work, and 
that a few days stolen from society are among the 
pleasantest things that life has brought her. At 
present Mrs. Elliott is engaged on a play,—a 
three-act drama of to-day, which is based upon her 
novel “ Mammon,”— and in conjunction with her 
sister, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, is also busy in the 
arduous task of writing the history of the teaching 
of Lavra Bridgman by her father, Dr. Howe.— 
Yenowine’s Sunday News. 


Emerson.— Mr. Woodbury’s little volume, 
“Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson,” contains 
much of interest to students. Among other things, 
Emerson says: “The most interesting writing is 
that which does not quite satisfy the reader. Try 
to leave a little thinking for him; that would be 
better for both. The trouble with most writers is 
they spread too thin. The reader is as quick as 
they; has got there before, and is ready and wait- 
ing. You should start with no skeleton or plan. 
The natural one will grow as you work. Knock 
away all scaffolding. Neither have exordium nor 
peroration. What is it you are writing for, any- 
way? Because you have something new to say? 
It is the test of the universities, and I am glad you 
have made it yours. But add “we and make sure 
of this. Without such sanction, no one should 
write. Then, what is it? Say it! Out with it! 
Don’t lead up to it! Don’t try to let your hearers 
down from it. That is too commonplace. Say it, 
with all the grace and force you can, and stop. 
Expression is the main flight; search unweariedly 
for that which is exact; do not be dissuaded. You 
say, know. words etymologically. Yes, pull them 
apart; see how they are made; and use them only 
where they fit. Avoid adjectives. Let the noun 
do the work. The adjective introduces sound, 
gives an unexpected turn, and so often mars with 
an unintentional false note. Do not 
attempt to be a great reader. Read for facts, and 
not by the bookful. Learn to divine books; to 
feel those that you want without wasting much 
time over them. Often a chapter is enough. 
Somewhere the author has hidden his messages. 
Find it, and skip the paragraphs that do not talk to 
you.” Of Scott, he said: ‘There are no books 
for boys like the poems of Sir Walter Scott. 
Every boy loves them, if they are not put into his 
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hands too late.” Of no one did Emerson speak with 
more emphasis than of Plato. “Read Plato’s 
‘Republic,’” he’ said; “he lifts man toward the 
divine, and I like it when I hear that a man reads 
Plato. I want to meet that man. For no man of 
self-conceit can go through Plato.” 


French.— Miss Alice French, known in the 
literary world as “ Octave Thanet,” is of old New 
England origin, both her father and mother being 
of Puritan ancestry. She herself was born in the 
state of Massachusetts. Her grandfather, and 
also her uncle, were chief justices of Massachu- 
setts in their time, and she inherits a judicial 
temperament, which leads her to take great interest 
in all legal questions. In her story, “ Trusty No. 
49,” this interest shows itself more plainly than in 
any other. Her literary success is a matter of 
patient effort, combined, of course, with unusual 
talents. She studied and wrote for ve years 
without trying to print anything. Her first story 
was sent to Harfer’s, then to Lippincott’s, which 
accepted it. Since that time she has been uniformly 
successful. “Octave Thanet’s” first book was a 
collection of short stories, ‘ Knitters in the Sun,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., two years 
ago, which was received with great favor. This 
was followed by a novelette, “Expiation,” in 
Scribner’s Magazine. She has written many stories 
and sketches for leading periodicals, and edited the 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Miss 
French is fond of out-door life, is an enthusiast 
upon the subject of: cooking, and is a fine amateur 
photographer. Her story, “ Enemies,” which will 
begin in an early issue of the Graphic, was written 
especially for this paper, and will be followed during 
the year by other stories and sketches from her 
pen. — Chicago Graphic. 

Harrison. — Frederic Harrison, the well-known 
English critic and writer on political, industrial, 
and social problems, gives an interesting talk upon 
the “Formative Influences” of his life in the 
Forum. Although he has written much that is 
purely literary, particularly his delightful and 
scholarly essay on “The Choice of Books,” he 
says: ‘‘I no more pretend to be a man of letters 
than I pretend to be a politician... . In 
matters literary I have but one advice to give: 
Keep out of literature, at least until you feel ready 
to burst. Never write a line, except out of a sense 
of duty, or with any other object save that of get- 
ting it off your mind. About literature I have 
nothing to say. I have always felt myself more 
or less of an amateur. Nor do I remember to have 
wasted an hour in thinking about style, or about 


conditions of literary success. As I have sought 
to teach many things, and have fought hard for 
manly opinions, I have tried to put what I had to 
say as well as I could. But as I have always some 
practical object in view, my eagerness keeps me 
from spending thought over the mode of saying it. 
Mark Pattison, of Oxford, used to say to a pupil 
who happens to be now both a brilliant and a lead- 
ing statesman: ‘My good friend, you are not the 
stuff of which men of letters are made. You want 
to make people do something, or you want to teach 
something; that is fatal to pure literature.’ I am 
afraid that I have a dash of the same vice, and 
something of the Jacobin within me murmurs that 
‘The Republic has no need of men of letters.’ 
Once or twice in my life I have taken up the pen 
in a vein of literary exercise, —I began this very 
paper in that mood, —as a man turns to a game of 
billiards or to gardening after his day’s work. But 
the demon soon rises, and I find myself in earnest 
trying to bring men over to our side. It is hope- 
less to make a man of letters out of a temper like 
that. Literature is art, and the artist should never 
preach.” 


Linton. —Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, the well-known 
English novelist, “has lived in three reigns.” Her 
present home is in the Queen Anne Mansions, 
where, high above the smoke and din of the great 
city of London, she has built her nest. Her sitting- 
room overlooks St. James’ Park, and, whether in 
summer or in winter, it is always gay and fragrant 
with flowers. Her favorite seat is on a sofa in the 
corner of the room between the window and the 
fireplace. In this cosy nook she gives audience to 
each of her visitors in turn.— Quoted by “ The 
Lounger” in the Critic. 


Parkman. — Francis Parkman was born in Bos- 
ton September 16, 1823, and was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1844. He studied law for two 
years, and spent about a year in European travel. 
He was a young man of twenty-three when he set 
out with Quincy A. Shaw, his cousin and college 
comrade, who, by the way, is the owner of the 
superb collection of Millet’s pictures, to carry out 
his intention of studying Indian life and character, 
with a view to the preparation of his histories. He 
visited various tribes in the Rocky Mountains, and 
was for a time domesticated in a village of the 
Western Dakotas. It is a significant fact that 
“ The Oregon Trail,” which was the record of those 
early experiences, and which was published in 1849 
as a narrative of adventure, has become history by 
reason of the disappearance of the forms and con- 
ditions of life which it described. The effect of 
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the hardships and privations endured by Mr. 
Parkman in the wilderness prevented him for the 
following eighteen years from doing any continuous 
literary work. His eyesight was so impaired that 
he was unable to read or write for more than five 
minutes at a time, and he was often obliged to give 
up mental application altogether. It was under 
such trying conditions that his “Conspiracy of 
Pontiac” and “Pioneers of France in the New 
World” were composed. Perhaps:it was as a relief 
from the labors of the historian that he essayed 
the vé/e of a novelist, in which he is not generally 
known. His novel of “ Vassall Morton” was his 
third book, and was published five years after his 
first history. His later histories are “ Jesuits in 
North America,” “ Discovery of the Great West,” 
“The Old Régime in Canada,” “Count Frontenac 
and New France,” and “Montcalm and Wolfe.” 
Mr. Parkman has two houses, one on the slope of 
Beacon Hill and the other on the banks of Jamaica 
Pond, several miles away. He is an ardent culti- 
vator of flowers, and, like his brother historian, 
Bancroft, fairly revels in roses. In fact, he has 
written a book on the subject, and has been Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture at Harvard. He is a man 
of social tastes and accomplishments, and was the 
first president of the St. Botolph, the leading liter- 
ary and artistic club of Boston. — Alexander 
Young, in the Book Buyer. , 

Troup. — John Rose Troup, the senior surviv- 
ing officer of Stanley’s rear-guard, sailed for Eng- 
land November 11. Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
published his book, “Stanley’s Rear Column,” in 
London, November 3, and the London Times, New 
York Herald, New York Sun, and Boston papers 
have been full for the past month of the Stanley 
controversy, in which Lieutenant Troup makes a 
gallant attempt to defend the rear-guard from Stan- 
ley’s reproaches. The personal appearance of 
Lieutenant Troup bears out the truth of his simple 
story. His countenance is frank and open, a pair 
of dark eyes light up his manly face, and burn with 
a steady gleam when he discusses Africa. His 
manner shows earnestness, tempered by good judg- 
ment. A light-brown moustache gives a soldierly 
look to his face, and his sturdy figure, rather 
short, has a military bearing. His manner is can- 
did, cordial, and open-hearted ; it wins him friends 
wherever he goes. Besides his book just out, a 
careful discussion of the question of the rear-guard’s 
action will be printed in the forthcoming Jort- 
nightly. His wife, who was Frances B. Janes, of 
Cambridge, is also quite a writer, having con- 
tributed to Good Housekeeping, Pall Mall Gazette, 


and various local papers published near their 
beautiful English home, Rockbeare House, near 
Exeter. Mrs. Troup’s specialty is historical and 
genealogical research. E. ‘A. Ti 





LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Critic Company has begun the publication 
of Far and Near, a monthly journal devoted to the 
interests of working girls’ societies. The first 
(November) number contains an article by 
“Marion Harland,” a biographical sketch by Lucy 
Larcom, a poem by Mrs. Moulton, a story by Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and the beginning of a housekeeper’s 
serial by Anna Barrows. 

James Russell Lowell is to give the University of 
Pennsylvania a rare treat in his six lectures on “ Old 
English Dramatists,” which will begin December 
20. The first lecture will be an introduction to the 
subject, the following five will discuss: Kit Mar- 
lowe, John Webster, George Chapman, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford. 

The Lowell Institute will give this year, besides 
the lecture course of Barrett Wendell on English 
composition, an interesting course by Hon. George 
Makepeace Towle on “The Era of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” Both these courses will be of special inter- 
est to writers and students of English literature. 

Mr. Mudie, the organizer and head of the cele- 
brated Mudie’s Circulating Library, died in Lon- 
don the last of October. 

“The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature,” an 
essay setting forth the theory of the art, by Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson, late president of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club, will soon be published by 
Longmans, Green, & Company. 

The Mew England Magazine has changed ownet- 
ship, and is now under the management of the 
Potter Brothers, proprietors of the Yankee Blade, 
with John Myron Potter in special charge. 

Boughton, the artist and art-writer, arrived in 
New York a fortnight ago, after an absence from 
his native country of thirty years. 

The Boston Public Library has recently repub- 
lished a valuable work, entitled “ A Handbook for 
Readers in the Boston Public Library, containing 
the Regulations of the Library, with an account of 
the Catalogues, a Bibliography of Special Subjects, 
List of Indexes to Periodicals, and Other Informa- 
tion.” This is the ninth edition, brought up to date 
by the painstaking and scholarly head of the cata- 
logue department, Mr. Whitney. Its cost is but 
fifty cents, and it is invaluable to literary workers. 
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Miss Francis Power Cobbe, author of many books 
and one of the ablest of literary women, is, at the 
age of seventy, hard at work, both as a writer and a 
reformer. She is full of health and vigor, which 
she attributes to her simple diet and regular habits, 
and gives much time to the Anti-vivisection Society 
of London, of which she is president. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer, whose new _ book, 
“ Following the Guidon,” promises to be her most 
successful venture, is a slender little woman, deli- 
cate to fragility, who looks as if she could not have 
endured for a day the life of hardship and priva- 
tion which she chose to share with her gallant 
husband for years. Her face is full of expression, 
and her manners have a Southern warmth and soft- 
ness. She dresses with much elegance, though 
always in black, and is socially a great favorite. 


Brander Matthews will contribute to Harfer’s 
Weekly for November 19 a biographical and critical 
sketch of Frangois Coppée. The article will be 
accompanied by a portrait of Coppée, engraved 
from a drawing by Albert E. Sterner. 


A novel article on “The Printing of the Cen- 
tury,” by T. L. De Vinne, is contained in the 
Century for November. The care taken with the 
wood-cut illustrations, “the jewels of the maga- 
zine,” is carefully explained; so is the construction 
of the great web press, which holds a roll of paper 
more than two miles long. Every process in pub- 
lishing the magazine is explained, with illustrations 
that add much to the text. 


Professor Thorold Rogers, author of “ History 
of Agriculture and Prices,” “Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages,” and editor of Adam Smith’s 
“ Wealth of Nations,” died somewhat suddenly at 
his residence at Oxford, October 12. 


The November number of the Harvard Advocate 
contains a melodious little lyric by Seward Carroll 
Brackett of ’91. The classes of ’90 and ’g! at 
Harvard have been particularly noticeable as con- 
taining a number of men who combine true poetic 
feeling with a knowledge of technique. Among 
the ’90 men was Herbert Bates, the odist; in ’g1 is 
Hugh McCullough, Jr., grandson of Hugh McCul- 
lough, the famous treasurer of the United States. 
A remarkably beautiful poem called ‘“ Salmacis ” 
was contributed to the June number of the /ar- 
vard Monthly, and “A Ballade to Moliére” in 
July. The class of ’91 has shown its good sense by 
electing Messrs. Brackett and McCullough class 
poet and odist. 


O.W. Holmes, in “ Over the Teacups ” for Novem” 
ber, makes a pathetic plea that his many unknown 
friends and the gentle reader shall spare him the 
task of answering letters, and asks kind-hearted 
correspondents not “to lay their additional weight 
on the load which is already breaking his back.” 
Even with the aid of a secretary, he is unable to 
keep down the accumulations which come in every 
mail, though “ many of the letters are of such a 
pleasant character that it is hard to let them go un- 
acknowledged,” and their extreme friendliness leads 
him to prize them highly. 


“ Literary Boston ” is treated of with numerous 
portraits in the Christmas Cosmopolitan, the edition 
of which is 100,000 copies. This number contains 
a feature never before attempted by any magazine, 
consisting of 123 cartoons, by Dan Beard, placed at 
the bottom of each page of the magazine, and taking 
for their subject, ‘‘ Christmas during the Eighteen 
Centuries of the Christian Era.” Above and at 
each side of the page is a quaint border. 


D. Lothrop Company will issue December 1 the 
first number of a new illustrated quarterly, entitled 
Best Things. The periodical will be a large twenty- 
four-page paper, illustrated, for family reading. 


Rev. H. H. Clark, for many years a chaplain in 
the United States Navy,as thousands of his boy 
readers know, has now been placed on shore duty 
at Annapolis Academy. 

George W. Hamilton, author of the stock-yard 
story, “ Finding Blodgett,” just issued by D. Loth- 
rop Company, comes of a “stock-yard” family, both 
his father and brother being extensive dealers in 
cattle and sheep. His home is in Fulton, Mo. 


Charles Carroll Everett, D. D., Bussey professor 
of theology at Harvard, has recently issued “ The 
Science of Thought.” De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co 
are his publishers. 

The dialects common among the illiterate in 
different sections of the United States are well 
illustrated in the fiction to be published in Harfer’s 
Magazine for December. The story of “A 
Speakin’ Ghost,” by Annie Trumbull Slosson, is 
told in the language of the New Hampshire “ hill- 
folks ”; “ P’laski’s Tunaments,” by ‘Thomas Nelson 
Page, is related chiefly in the negro jargon of Old 
Virginia; Richard Malcolm Johnston, in “Mr. 
Gibble Colt’s Ducks,” presents some characteristic 
specimens of back-country talk in Georgia; and a 
few examples of Maine dialect are given by Sarah 
Orne Jewett in the story of “ Jim’s Little Woman.” 





